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ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHY. 


BRIEF NOTICES OF EMINENT CHARACTERS. 


DE WITT CLINTON. 
With an accurate likeness engraved by Mason, from a painting by Inman 





Tue truly illustrious subject of this memoir was born on the 
second day of March, 1769, at Little Britain, his father’s resi- 
dence, in Orange county. His ancestry were distinguished in 
various ways for their virtues and talents. He entered Columbia 
College in 1784, and was acknowl dged to be the best scholar of 
his class. He is said, indeed, to have manifested at this early 
age, a remarkable quickness of perception, and a vigorous power 
of intellect, added to a fine talent for composition and exte mpo 
raneous debate. How nobly he subsequently redeemed these 
early pledges of future greatness 2? After having been admitted 
to the legal profession, he practised at the New-York bar, till 
called from that career by his uncle, George Clinton, then go- 
vernor of the state, who appointed him his private secretary 
In addition to his appointment of secretary to the governor, he 
was soon honored with the offices of secretary to the Board of 
Regeuts of the University, and of the Board of Fortifications of 
New-York. He was twice married, first to Miss Maria Franklin 
and, many years after her decease, to Miss Catharine Jones. In 





1816, Mr. Clinton held the highest masonic office in the United first, and with Mr. Knight, and Mr. J. Sabine, the able officers of 


} 


States, and he retainedthe same till death. In 1797 he waselect- the horticultural institution 
ed a member of the house of assembly for tho oity of New-York © The acknowledged reputation which Mr. Clinton attained in 


and on the succeeding year was chosen senator In L801 we find his literary character, when we take into view his extensive pub 


him a member of the senate of the United States. During the lic services, is to be ascribed, not only to his native taste and ar 
years 1815, °16 and ‘17, he was but a private citizen Leaving fora dent love of knowledge, but to the extraordir ary industry and 
time the political arena, he entered upon that ot letters, andgreatly order with which he performed his numerous and various duties 
distinguished himself in various ways. He held ahighrank in Ata ve ry early period of his life, he acquired and cultivated 
many of the societies for promoung benevolent purposes andfor habits of great industry he rose at an « arly hour at all seasons 
the diffusion of science. His exertions and influence at this time of the year. He cbserved the utmost punctuality in all his en- 
were of the most directand sensible benefit to many large classes gagements; this too he was the better enabled to accompli h, by 
of society ; and to the reputation w hich he had already acquired means of the order and regularity with which he divided the 


as a statesman, he added that of a scholar, a true patriot, and a several duties of the day; illustrating by example, that well- 


philanthropist. It is impossible for us to enumerate, in the con- known truth, that he who has the most numerous avocations, is 





allotted to us here, the numerous societies to which he the most attentive and the most punctual in the performance of 





fined spa 
now belonged, and the many noble and useful actions he perform-. all; every hour not occupied by his numerous public duties, was 
ed, but refer to some of the more elaborate memoirs of which he devoted to general literaturé History, poetry, taste, belles let 
has been the subject. In 1803 he was appointed mayor of the tres, metaphysics, natural history, theology, all in turn occupied 
city of New-York, which office he held ull 1807. He was re- those portions of his me, not devoted to public business, or the 
appointed in 1808, and with the exception of one year, retained , duties of the various stations he filled: and he studiously noted 
the place till ISL5. It is mentioned of him in this station, that,| with his pen, every fact or principle that he deemed important 
during the period when this city was visited by the pestilence, in or that might be rendered subservient to his intellectual improve 
the contagiousness of which he fully believed, he was always ment, or to the profit of others; by this habit of collecting in his 
present at the deliberations of the common council, and rendered common-place book what he considered of value, he was enabled 
his daily attendance at the board of health, of which he was the) to concentrate the ample stores of his knowledge upon the vari 
presiding officer ous subjects which occupied his more immediate pursuit; even 
In 1817, Daniel D. Tompkins having been elected to the office of those smaller portions of the day that are lost by most men, were 
vice president of the United States, Mr. Clinton was first called | not unemployed by him: like the coldsmith, who carefully accu 
upon bythe people of this state, to act as their chief magistrate. His mulates the smaller particles that drop beneath his hand, and 
t; Mr. Clinton, in like man 





term expired in 1820, when he was re-elected In 1823, he volunta- | which collected, constitute the 1 
rily declined being a candidate at the ensuing election, and retired — ner, carefully treasured up the minutest fragt 





nts of ume. which 





again to the ranks of private life. In 1526 he was once more re- | though inconsiderable in themselves, con ite of 
elected, and remained governor tll the period of his decease !'ereat value. Accordingly, when relea verer 
On Monday, the Ith of February, 1528, after having visited! duties which engaged his attention, a ussics 


the capital and performed his usual duties, he returned to his! some work of science, or some of the later productions of a 
home and retired to his study. He was there suddenly seized) Scott, a Campbell, a Southey, or a Byron, whose writings hav 
with dangerous symptoms—rose—spoke to his son, walked into! shed an unusual splendor upon the age that gave them birth, o¢ 


the hall—returned to his chair in the library—and expired be-! cupied those moments of relaxation: and I may 








fore medical aid could be procured a large and well selected library of scares dv l work 
Seldom have our countrymen heard words more startling and) which continually urged him to augment those irces of know 

painful than the report which now spread with rapidity through | ledge and enjoyment 

Albany—* Clinton is no more.” i} The ordinary and more frivolous amusements of fashionable 
As « philosopher, a statesman, a writer, a scholar, an orator, | life presented no attractions to his mind; on the contrary, they 

a delightful companion, a correct citizen, and a pure and honest , were by him, I believe, through life. most studiously avoided, as 


not only involving the loss of time, money, and reputation, but 


1} 


man, his name will go down to posterity divested of every re- 
utterly incompatible with those pursuits and views that belong to 


proach. We close this brief sketch with a few remarks from the 
memoir of Clinton by Dr. Hosack, his intimate friend a man who has at heart his dignity of character, the higher in 
terests of scren or his country 8 weltare 


“ This leads me to notice the merits of Mr. Clinton as a writer 


tation was not confined to the country he imme- 
In the literary circles, and in 
the scientific institutions of Europe his name was familiarly and speaker. Mr. Clinton, as a pul peaker, was slow and 
se of his 


bserved 





His repu 
diately benefited by his services 
known as among the most eminent men of his day. Itis anevi- deliberate in his manner, manifesting the constantexer 
dence of the high estimation in which he was held, that he was’ understanding w! in the act of delivery; he 
elected an honorary member of many of the learned societies of | great order in the plan of his di 
Great Britain, and of the continent of Europe, and that he held | with precision, and with the view of giving to each its appropri 
an extensive correspondence with some of the most distinguished | ate place and effect, exhibiting there by much | 


He was an honorary member of the Linnwan | ful consideration of his subject; yet, such was the quickness of 


men of the age. ) 
and the Horticultural Societies of London, and of the Wernerian his perception, and power of analysis, that he did not require 
Society of Edinburgh, and was in habits of correspondence with, long preperatory deliberation to embrace a full view ¢ f the merits 


the late Sir James Edward Smith, the learned president of the | of the question which came before him 


ruments 


, 
a 


Fi _ 
The language in which he was to convey his sentiments, the 


illustration with which they were to be enforced, and the orna- 
ment with which his discourse was to be embellished, cost him 
little or no exertion in the preparation ; for such was his constant 
habit of reading the best writings of the standard Enclish classics 
and historians, as well as the most esteemed of the periodical 
publications upon the different branches of human knowledge, 
and other valuable writings of the present time, an age teeming 
with instruction, and unpre cedented in beauty and simptcity of 
style, that those aids to eloquence were ever present to his mind, 
requiring no effort to summon them to his purpose: the same ob 
servation is no less applicable to his written discourses, than to 
those which were delivered exte mporaneou ly, for such was his 
facility and rapidity in con position, derived from long practice, 
the moment he had analyzed and elaborated the subject in his 


mind, itonly required the time necessary for the mechanical trans- 


scription of it, to prepare his discourse for publication. Itis a 
fact falling within my own personal knowledge, that one of his 
most elaborate messages to the legislature, a which was 
among his most finished and the most admired of | compo 


ions, was written in the short space of twenty-four hour 
His daily practice, and which during the greater part of his 
life he had pursued, of recording important facts and occurrences 


{| which may have had relation to the various subjects which fell 


within his province as a statesman, a ph Oso] her, or a polite 
scholar, ever supplied him with the most abundant means of illus 
trating the immediate subject of his investigation. For lke Boyle, 


Locke, Gibbon, Edwards, Priestley, and Franklin, he always 
read with his pencil in his hand; accordingly, it will be found 
that every page which Mr. Clinton has written or published, dis- 
plays the valuable fruits of the labor which in this way he bas 
undergone : 

“ Upon whatever subject his talents were put in requisition, and 
no man was more frequently called upon for the performance of 
public service, owing to this daily use of the common-place book, 
he ever astonished his friends by the sudden and unexpe cted, as 
well as the able discharge of any duty he may have had occasion 
to perform. In like manner, such were the ample stores of his 
mind, that when an extemporaneou expression of his views or 
opinions was demanded, whether upon the seat of justice, the 
floor of the senate, or upon any other public oceasion, at the 
shortest notice he could summon to his purpose all the resources 
of his highly gifted and cultivated underst nding; with these at 


his command, it may be added, Mr. Clinton was enabled to give 


| force to the discussion in which he was engaged, and to avail 
himself of the peculiar advantage ut afforded him of directing his 
attention to, and of observing the effects of his argument upon, 
every individual of the body he addressed. Such too was his 
perception of the effect produced upon his auditory, that I have 
often heard him say, that when yy iking in the senate, or other 
deliberative assemblies, he could decide at the moment the proba 
ble result of his address, and at once ascertain how far it was 
safe to urge the question immediately to a decision, or to suggest 


the expediency of deferring such decision to a more distant day, 


when he could have the opportunity of adding to the friends of 


the measure he wished to accomplish 
lam aware, that by many persons Mr. Clinton, in consequence 
of the calmness and uniformity of his manner, and pe rhaps a de 


1Onetony in his enunciation, in both of which his delivery 
vy resembled that of the late Mr. Pitt, was not considered 

n eloquent speaker. It is to be observed, that he so exclusively 
addressed himself to the understanding of his hearers, that he 
rave less attention to the manner of his communication than is 
tomary with most} speakers. He never indulged in rant 
vehemence, either in voice or gesture, yet his clear and logical 
ethod and arrangement, the force and perspicuity of style, and 
rnity of manner, hts strong and manly tone of voice, united with 


his undaunted firmness, gave to his discourse, whether in the 


judgment-seat or in the hall of legislation, an influence and effect 
which no other individual, exceptthe lamented Hamilton, Wells, 
ind Emmet, has ever exercised in our state. As far as inductive 
reasoning, happy illustration, strong and vigorous language, a 
style always dignified, and oftentimes highly ornamented, can be 
onsidered as constituung eloquence, and are calculated to arrest 
the attention, and to carry conviction to his auditory, Mr. Clinton 


s entitled to the denomination of an eloquent speaker,” ***¢9e 


To conclude if the Possession ¢ f strong native powers of 
mind, and those highly cultivated by extensive attainments in the 
lifferent departments of human knowledge; if an innate spirit 
of patriotism, quickened and directed by an acquaimtance with 
the various interests of his country, and a life devoted to the un- 
ceasing performance of public duty, and expended in the service 
of his native state, entutle their possessor to respectful notice, 
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Mr. Clinton presents the strongest claims, not only to the affec- 
tions of his countrymen, but to a distinguished place among the 
sages, statesmen, and benefactors of the American republic. It 
is in the intellectual as in the natural world, although the expanse 
above is studded with an infinity of bodies, shedding and diflusing 
their portion of light, a certain number of greater magnitude and 
brilliancy, command the more exclusive vision of the beholder 
and are so many suns communicating their ¢ flulgence and influ 
ence to other and distant worlds. In like manner, there are some 
intellectual luminaries much more distinguished than are the ord) 
The Grecian and Roman 


nary sources of light and knowledge 
The mis- 


republics had their constellations of illustrious men 
tocles and Epaminondas, Cincinnatus, Fabricius, and the Seipios 
England has had her Lockes and her Newtons, her Chathams 
And young as our own republic yet is, her 
¢ It were in- 


and her Cannings 
galaxy is already brightened with illustrious names 


Justice not to assign a like elevation to the transcendant mind of 


Mr. Clinton, whose name, associated with those of Washington, 
Hamilton, Franklin, Adams, Rittenhouse, Jefferson, Fulton, and 
other American worthies, will ever be identified with the exis- 
tence of his country, and transmitted to the latest posterity 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


THE PLAYS OF SHAKSPEARE, 


HAMLET 
Anove all other poets, Shakspeare looked upon men and lived 
for mankind 
could find in no more bounded circumference its proper sphere 


His genius, universal in intellect and sympathy 


It could not bear exclusion from any part of human existence 
Whatever in nature and life was given to man 
contemplation and poetry to him also, and over the undimmed 


was given in 


mirror of his mind passed all the shadows of our moral world 
The discussion of his genius has, indeed, been incessant; but the 
public mind is still unsated, and we all turn to any eriticism upon 
Shakspeare with an interest and curiosity felt towards no other 
mortal being. We entertain a kind of religious faith in his 
poetry We have all rejomeed in the broad and open light of his 
inspiration; and im the midst of that doubt, darkness, and per 
plexity, which often brood over his delineations of human pas 
sion, we eagerly turn to every voice that tries to explain or eluct- 
date any of those solensn mysteries, being we ll assured that they 
all are the mysteries of nature 

On a theme so inexhaustible and so delightful, there is great 
Each 


play seems in succession to be sanctified to our imaginations by 


difficulty in knowing and in determining where to begin 


some peculiar glory; and so many sublime associations are 
awakened by them all, rather than bind itse If down by words 
and sensible ‘ima res to the view of one de finite subject, the soul 
loves to run the silent and solitary career of its own meditation 
We take up a play, and ideas come rolling in upon us like waves 
There is in the ebb and flow of 


rrandeur of a mighty operation of 


impelled by a strong wind 
Shakspeare’s soul, all the 

nature; and when we think or speak of him, it should be with 
humility, where we do not understand, and a conviction that it is 


rather to the narrowness of our own ken, than to any failing in 
the art of the great magician, that we ought to attribute any sense 
of imperfection, and of we akness, which may assail us during 
the contemplation of his created worlds 

I believe that our admiration, and wonder, and love of the 
mighty dramatist are so intense, that we cannot endure any 
long, regular, and continued criticism upon him; for we know 
that there is an altitude of his soul which cannot be taken, and a 
depth that may not be fathomed. We wish rather to have some 
flashings of thought—some sudden streams of light thrown over 
partial regions of the mental scenery—the veil of clouds here and 
there uplifted—and the sound of the cataract to be unexpectedly 
brought upon the silence We ask not fora pieture of the whole 
landscape of the soul, nor for a guide who shall be able to point 
lad to listen to ever yonew ho 


Somethi 


out all its wonders. But we are 
has traveled through the kingdoms of Shakspeare 
interesting there must be even im the humblest journal; and we 
turn with equal pleasure from the converse of them who have 
climbed over the magnificence of the highest mountains there, to 
the lowlier tales of less ambitious pilgrims, who have sat on 
the green and sunny knoll, beneath the whispering tree, and by 
the musie of the gentle rivulet. 

All this is but a faint repetition of what has often been said 
but I feel the truth of it more forcibly now, that I endeavor to 
commit to paper any ideas or reflections on subjects so long fami 
liar to me ; and when I single out the tragedy of Hamiet, L enter 
as it were, into a wilderness of thought, where | know my soul 
must soon be lost, but from which it cannot return to our evi ry 
day world without bringing back with it some lofty and myst 
rious conceptions, and a deeper insight into some of the most 
inscrutable recesses of human nature 

Shakspeare himself, had he even been as great aeritic as poet 
could not have written aregular dissertation on Hamlet. So ideal 
and yet so real an existence, could have been shadowed out only 
in the colors of poetry : 
nerally his princely form, that outshone all other manly beauty, 


We can indeed figure to ourselves o 


and adorn it with the consummation of all liberal accomplish- 
ment. We can behold in every look, the future king, 
**The courticr’s, soldier's, scholar’s, eve 
The expectancy and rose of the fair ste 


The glass of fashion, and the mould of form ; 
The observed of all observers.” 





, tongue, sword 


But when we would penetrate into his spirit—meditate on those 
things on which he meditates—accompany him even unto the 
brink of eternity—fluctuate with him upon the ghastly sea of 
despair—soar with him into the purest and serenest regions of 
human thought—feel with him the curse of beholding iniquity 
and the troubled delight of thinking on innocence, and gentle- 
ness, and beauty—come with kim, from ali the glorious dreams 
cherished by a noble spirit inthe halls of wisdom and philosophy 
of a sudden into the gloomy courts of sin, and incest, and mur- 
der—shudder with him over the broken and shattered fragments 
of all the fairest creation of his faney—be borne with him atonee 
from calm and lofty and delighted speculations, into the very 
heart of fear, and horror, and tribulation—have the agonies and 
guilt of our mortal world brought into immediate contact with the 
an awful shadow 


world beyond the grave, and the influence of 
hanging for ever on our thoughts—be present at a fearful combat 
between all the stirred-up passions of humanity in the soul of one 
man—a combat in which one and all of those passions are alter 

nately victorious and overcome,—I say, that when we are thus 
placed ind thus acted upon, how is it possible to draw a charac- 
ter of this sublime drama, or of the mysterious being who 1s its 
moving spirit? 

I feel that I should be guilty of pre sumptic n, were I to atte mpt 
giving a regular delineation of it, even to a friend. Surely there 
is in the nature of Hamlet all that an exalted and potent spirit, 
entered into union with bodily life, can produce—from the ethereal 
breathings of his mind, down to the exquisite delicacy of his 
If there be any thing disproportioned in his mind, it 
It is even un- 


senses. 
seems to be this only—that intellect Is In excess 
governable, and too subtle His own description of perfeet man, 
ending with “In apprehension how like a god!” appears to me 
consonant with his character, and spoken in the high and over- 
wrought consciousness of intellect. Much that requires explana- 
tion in the play, may perhaps be explained by this predomi 
Is it not 


possible that the instantaneous idea of feigning himself mad be- 


nance and consciousness of great intellectual power 


> It is the power most present to his mind, ane 


longs to this 
therefore in that, though in the denial of it, is his first thought to 
place his defence. So might we suppose a brave man, of gigan- 
uc bodily strength, counterfeiting cowardice and imbecility, ull 
there came a moment for the rousing up of vengeance—so Bru- 
tus, the lover of freedom, assumed the manners of an idiot-slave 
till the destined call was heard that brought him out to the deli- 
verance of his country. I searcely think that moral sensibility 


was the chief characteristic of hismind, as Richardson has said, 


in his execellentessay ; and still less, morbid sensibility, as many 
others have affirmed 
is strong in his mind and perfeet—that, therefore, he 1s moral and 


But I should say, that the spiritual nature 
just in all his affections; complete in all his faculties. He is a 
wing of power by high and clear mtuition, and not by violence 
of will, In him will seems an exceedingly inferior faculty, only 
arising at times, in obedience to higher faculties, and always 
waiting the termination of their conflict 

If there be truth in these very imperfect notions, I do not see 
why we should wonder greatly at Hamlet's extreme perplexity 
depression, and irresolution 
upon him a greater duty than he well knew how toexecute. Had 


All at once there was imposed 


his soul been un’shaken, and in possession of all its clearness of 
It was 
his business to kill his uncle, without decidedly endangering his 


power, perhaps even then such duty had been too great 


own life, and also justifiably tothe country. For a mind, which 
till then had lived only in speculative thought, to find, upon en- 
tering the world, such a fearful work to be done in it. was per 


plexing and appalling. He comes at once into contention with 


the great powers of the world—he ts to preserve himself among 
them, and to employ them for the destruction of another. Toa 
high itellectual mind, there is perhaps something repugnant at 
ill times in meddling with such powers, for there is something 
blind and violent in their motion, and an intellectual mind would 
desire in action the clearness of thought. Hamlet, therefore 


never gets farther, I believe, than one step—that of self protes 


gjtion, in feigning himself mad. He sees no course clear enough 


to satisfy his understanding; and with all due deference to those 
critics Who seem dispose d to censure his dilatoriness, I should be 
He is, there 


fore by nece ssity, irresolute; but he feels that he is letting ume 


glad if any body would poit out an instance of it 
pass; and the consciousness of duty undone we i¢hs down his 
soul He thus come 


situation, and of the ch 


to dread the clear knowledge of his own 


ities arising from it. Ele dreads the light 


of the necessities that are upon him; and when the hour to act 
comes, he hides himself from it. Sometim he sets ilusions 
between himself and truth, and sometimes he merely passes, by 
simple transition, from the painful faculties of his mind, to thos« 


| 
he likes better 
We are not justified in asserting 


for action, and 


that Hamlet has not faculties 


PI 
= 


} ¥ & meditative spirit The most 
actively hero would have paused in a situation of such over- 
whelming exigencies, and with such an unhinging shock of f 

inws When he does act, he acts with great energy, decision 
directness, skill, and felicity of event. Nothing undertaken 


against him succeeds, except murder, which will sueceed against 


any man; and, perhaps, more ostentatious heroes, after they had 
received their own death wound, would, unlike Hamlet. have 


allowed the incestuous King to escape their vengeance 





It has been much canvassed by critics, whether Hamlet’s mad- 
/ 


ness was altogether feigned, or in some degree real. Most cer 
tain itis, that his whole perfect being had received a shock that 


had unsettled his faculties 
none can doubt—that is, a shaking and injuirng of its powers 
from their due sources of action. But who can believe, for a mo- 
ment, that there was in his mind the least degree of that, which, 
with physiological meaning, we call disease? Such a supposi- 
tion would at once destroy that intellectual sovereignty im his be- 
ing, which, in our eyes, constitutes his exaltation. Shakspeare 
never could intend that we should be allowed to feel pity for a 
nor does it seem to me 


hat there was disorder in his sou!, 


mind to which we were meant to bow; 
consistent with the nature of his own imagination, to have sub- 
jected one of his most ideal beings to such mournful mortal in- 
That the limits of his disorder are not easily distin- 
How should the y be ? 
The limits of disorder, in reality, lie in the mysterious and in- 
scrutable depths of nature. Neither, surely, could it be intended 
by Shakspeare, that Hamlet should for a moment cease to be a 


firmity 
guishable in the representation, 1s certain 


moral agent, as he must then have been. Look on him pon all 
great occasions, When, had there been madness in his mind, it 
would have been most remarkable. Loot on him in his mother’s 
closet, or listen to his dying words, and then ask if there was 
any disease of madness in that soul 

To you, gentlemen, who are so familiar with this divine drama, 
I need not quote passages, nor use many arguments to prove my 
position, that Shakspeare never could have intended to represent 
Hamlet's love to Ophelia as very profound. If he did, how can 
we ever account for Hamlet’s first exclamation, when in the 
church-yard, he learns that he is standing by her grave, and be- 
holds her coffin 


? 
‘What, the fair Ophelia!” 

Was this all that Hamlet would have uttered, when struck int 
sudden conviction by the ghastliest terrors of death, that al) he 
We can, with difficulty, re- 
concile such a tame ejaculation, even with extreme tei derness 


loved in human life had perished ? 
and sorrow. But had it been in the soul of Shakspeare, to show 
Hamlet in the agony of hopeless despair—and in hopeless despair 
he must at that moment have been, had Ophelia been all in all to 
him—is there in all his writings so utter a failure in the attempt 
When, afterwards, 


to give vent to overwhelming passion ? 
Hamlet leaps into the grave, do we see inthat any power of love 
I am sorry to confess that the whole of that scene is to me mere- 
ly painful. It is anger with Laertes, not love for Ophelia, that 
makes Hamlet leap im the grave. Laertes’ conduct, he after- 


wards tells us, ‘put him into a towering passion;” a state of 


mind which it is not very easy to reconcile 


with almost any kind 
of sorrow for the dead Ophelia. Px rhaps, in this Shakspe are 
may have departed from nature. But had he been attempting to 
describe the behaviour of an impassioned lover, at the grave 
his beloved, I should be compelled to feel that he had not merely 
departed from nature, but that he had offered her the most profane 
violation and insult 

Hamlet ts afterwards made acquainted with the sad history of 
Ophelia: he knows, that to the death of Polonius, and his own 
imagined madness, is to be attributed her miserable catastrophe 
Yet, after the burial scene, he seems utterly to have forgotten that 
Ophelia ever existed; nor is there, as far as I can recollect. a 
single allusion to her throughout the rest of the drama. The 
only way of accounting for this seems to be, that Sh ikspears 
that with her last rites she vanished 
from the world of his memory. But this of itself shows, that it 


was not his intention to represent Ophelia as the dearest of all 


had himself forgotten her 


earthly things or thoughts to Hamlet, or surely there would have 
been some melancholy, some miserable hauntings of her image 
But even as it is, itseems not a little unaccountable, that Hamlet 
should have been so slightly affected with he r death 


Of the character of Ophelia, and the situation she holds in the 
action of the play, I need say little. Every thing about her is 
young, beautiful, artless, innocent and touching. She comes be- 
fore us in striking contrast to the queen, who, fallen as she is, 
feels —— nee of her simple and happy virgin purity. Amid 
the frivlity, flattery, fawning, and artifice of a corrupted court 
she moves in all the unpolluted loveliness of nature. She is like 

i os 


in artless, gladsome, and spotless she pherdess, with the graceful- 


ness of society hanging like a transparent veil over her natural 


But we feel from the first that her lot is to be mournful 
And soon 


as we connect her destiny with Hamlet, we know that darkness 


beauty 
The world in which she lives is not worthy of her 


is to overshadow her, and that sadness and sorrow will step in 
between her and the ghost-haunted avenger of his father’s mur- 
der. Soon as our pity ts excited for her, it continues gradually 
to deepen: and when she appears in her madness, we are net 
re prepared to weep over all its more pathetic movements, than 
Perhaps the description 
of that catastrophe by the queen, is poetical rather than drama- 


we are afterwards to hear of her death 


but its exquisite beauty prevails, and Ophelia, dying and 
Perh ips 
the very forgetfulness, throughout the remainder of the play, 
leaves the soul at full liberty to dream of the departed. She has 
passed away from the earth like a beautiful air- a delighttu 


dead, is still the same Ophelia that first won our love 


dream There would have been no place for her in the agitation 
ttastrophe. We are satisfied that she 


he piace of beho!ding 


and tempest of the final 
is in her grav und, in her involved in the 
shock’ng troubles of t closing scene, we remember that her 
heart lies at rest, and the remembrance is like the returning voice 
of melancholy music 

With all the mighty power which this tragedy possesses over Us, 
arising from qualities now very generally described 
that kingly spectre, who throws over it such preternatura! gran- 


yet without 
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his first appearance is most solemn. The night watch—the more the most beautiful 





atue in the world. Recent history affords 


n- common effect on the two soldiers—the deeper effect on the next | comparatively, but few similar exan ples. There is one which 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF MRS. 8S. LOUISA P. SMITH. 


Tit now I knew not death was terrible, 
For seldom have | dwelt upon the thought; 
And if, in some wild moment, Fancy shaped 
A world of the departed, ‘twas a scene 
Most calm and cloudless ; or if clouds at times 
Stained the blue quiet of the sull, soft sky, 
They did not dim its charm, but suited well 
The stillness of the heaven, like thoughts that move 
Silently o'er the soul, or linger there, 
Shedding a tender twilight pensiveness! 

This is an idle song! TI cannot tell 
What charms were hers whodied. I cannot tell 
What grief is theirs whose spirits weep for her! 
Oh! many were the agonies of prayer, 
And many were the mockeries of hope; 
And many a heart, that loved the weak delusion 
Looked forward for the rosy smiles of health ; 
And many a rosy smile passed o'er that heek 
Which will not smile again; and the soft unge 
That often flushed across that fading face, 
And made the stranger sigh with friends, would wake 
A momentary hope; even the calm tone 
With which she spoke of death gave birth to thoughts, 
Weak, trembling thoughts, that the lip uttered not! 
And when she spoke with those whom most she mourned 
To leave, and when through clear calm tears the eye 
Shone with unwonted light, oh was there not 
In its rich sparkle something that forbade 
The fear of death?) And when in life's last days 
The same gay spirit, that in happier hours 
Had charactered her countenance, still gleamed 
On the wan features—when such playtul words, 
As once could scatter gladness on all hearts 
Still trembled from the lip, and o'er the souls 
Of those who listened shed a deeper gloom— 
In hours of such most mournful gaiety, 
Oh! was there not even then a lingering hope 
That flitted fearfully, ike parent birds 
Fast fluttering o'er their desolated nest ? 


Mourn not for her who died! She lived as saints 
Might pray to live—she died as christians die 
There was no earthward struggle of the heart, 

No shuddering terror, no reluctant sigh 

The yw ho beheld her dying fear not de ath 
Silently—silently the spoiler came 

As sleep steals o'er the senses unperceived, 

And the lust thoughts that soothed the waking soul, 
Mingle with our sweet dreams. Mourn not for her! 


Oh! who art thou, that with weak words of comfort 
Wouldst bid the mourner not to weep? Wouldst win 
The cheek of sorrow to a languid smile? 

Thou dost not know with what a pious love 
Grief dwells upon the dead?) Thou dost not know 
With what a holy zeal grief treasures up 
All that recalls the past! When the dim eye 
Rolls objectless around, thou dost not know 
What forms are floating o'er the mourner’s soul ? 
Thou dost not know with what a soothing art 
Grief, that rejects man's idle consolations, 
Makes to itself companionable friends 
Of all that charmed the dead? The bird who loved 
To follow with gay wing her every step; 
Who oft, in playful fits of mimicry, 
Echoed her song, is dearer for her sake! 
The wind that from the maple’s dewy blossoms 
Brings fragrance, breathes of her! The moral lay 
That last she loved to hear, with deeper charm 
Speaks to the spirit now. Even these low notes, 
Breathed o'er her grave, will sink into the soul, 
A pensive song that memory will love 
In pensive moments. 

Mourners, is there not 
An angel that illumes the house of mourning? 
The spirit of the dead—a holy image 
Shrined in the soul—forever beautiful 
Undimmed with carth—its tears, its weaknesses— 
And changeless as within the exile’s heart 
The picture of his country. There no clouds 
Darken the hills, no tempest sweeps the vale; 
And the loved forms he never more must meet, 
Are with him in the vision, fair, as when 
Long years ago they clasped his hand at parting. 4.4.% 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM LONDON, 


Co the Lvitors of the New-¥ork Mirror. 
London, May 16, 1532 
GentLemen—Perad venture, from my long and partly inexcusa- 
ble silence, you may have surmised that, through the medium of 
cholera, or some other equally efficacious epidemic, [had “ shuf. 
fled off this mortal coil,” and so effectually placed myself beyond 


j\ings hurrying me? Alas! 


| windows— 


days, of such an undue modicum of my small intellectual stock- 
in-trade. Speaking of former days, how I should now rejoice 
in a week's stroll through your long, lank, omnibus-driving, 


| ~ - 
How many familiar faces and places should 


dinner-giving city 
I look upon with renewed interest, that are now necessarily 
fast fading from my memory! How many firm friends and 
good fellows (that shall never pass from that memory) should I 
shake by the hand 
I indulge, despite the unfeeling denunciations of the temperance 


In what pleasant little convivialiues should 


| - 
|, water on some constitutions! What—but whither are my feel- 


that uncommonly large repository 
| for fish in general, and cod in particular, the Auantic ocean, is 
between me and all this, and it may be that I shall never look 
But as that anti- 
quated unpretending scrap of comfort saith, “‘ while there is life 
so a little less sentimentality, Master C. and 


upon the beautiful bay of New-York again 


there is hope, 
; more news 
|| I had intended every day, for this week past, to have dispatch 


ed the latest news, but such momentous events Were In progress, 


and “so thick came post on post,” that “that of an hour's age 
did hiss the speaker,” I therefore, with my usual admirable 
| rudence, (which I generally exercise when 1 have any thing to 


| do which is disgracious to me) waited until things came to a 
crisis The crisis has come , and the events of the few last days 
may be pretty accurately summed up as follows:—ithe king 
backed by the peers, succeeded in kicking out Earl Grey, and 

} putting in the Duke of Wellington; Earl Grey backed by the 

j 


|| people, kicked again, and succeeded in kicking out the Duke of 


Wellington, and putting himself back into his orig 


|| the queen, by the aid of fears, tears, vows fits, protestations 
when they wish to 


nal position ; 


and other means in vogue amongst ladies 
carry a point, succeede dadmirably in making a fool of the king— 
and the king in return, tried his hand at making a fool of the 
people, but failed—the upshot of all which kicking and fooling 
is, that the reform bill must pass into a law—and that the people 
of London are, at the present writing, gettmg very drunk, in 


order to show, that where their patriotic feelings are concerned 


they have not the slightest regard for their pockets or consti 


tutions. The daily newspapers have doubtless duly apprised your 


} cits of the whole particulars of Earl Grey's return to power, and 
| therefore 1 will not trouble you with the details. This affair 
will, however, convince many of the folly of lightly predicting a 


revolution in England. Such an event, more especially in these 
times, will be a very hard matter to bring about; and for this 
simple reason, that when the great mass of the population and 


' t 

intelligence of the country have a mind to be firm and unani 
underexisting cir 
cumstances, peaceable and ¢ theacious means sufficient to ensure 


Even if the house of commons had 


; mous in demanding any change, they possess, 


| their wishes becoming law 

been, in the present emergency, false to itself, and granted sup 

plies to carry on the government, (a thing most improbable, ) 
|, what would that government have done with the thousands and 
thousands of persons with printed placards stuck up in their 
, do hereby solemnly declare that I will 
No, all that 





pay no more taxes until the reform bill becomes law 


{ can be called oppression in England, 1s on the purse, and it can 





the reach of all sorts of reform—(the only way, by the by, of doing | 
llealm and equable nature of the story, it may not produce on the 


so in England.) I have, however, the pleasure of informing 
you, that I still remain a sound, integral portion of the popula- 
tion of this world, to which, under all the circumstances of the 
case, I have at present no particular objection. You will per- 
ceive, by the date hereof, that I am once more in London, and 
will therefore, | warrant me, expect that I should do something 
towards appeasing the appetite of that rapacious familiar of 


all be remedied by the purse; fighting, therefore, under such cir 
cumstances, would be a piece of mostridiculous quixotism. But 
to come to a close with this subject, I certainly could not but ad- 
mire, in the present instance, the value and stability of that much 


courted essence—popularity. On Wednesday the print-shops 


society, who, in its zeal, never considers the pernicious ¢ flects of 


were full of flattering portraits of his most gracious majesty, and 


the music shops abounded in fulsome loyal and nautical melodies 


Our King is a true British Sailor,” &e. &e. Within 
twenty-four hours after his decision upon the reform bill was 


such as, 


known, all had vanished, and their places were supplied by cari- 
eatures, exhibiting the king and queen in all sorts of ridiculous 
situations. There was the king choosing a prime minister with 
ja petticoat around his head, (the queen’s) obstructing his vision 


Another—a new illustration of an old complaint—the king dress 
} 


jed like a great lubberly boy, with a fool’s cap on, erying and 
|wiping his eyes, and the queen sitting over him, with a long | 


| birch-rod threatening to whip him if he did notdo as he was bid 
land underneath written, “* The King’s Evil, I have 
| always maintained that the king was an old fool ever since he 
| wanted the Duke of Wellington, when minister in George IV 

jtime, to grant him a part of the British navy to go a pleasuring 
round the island in, and I think now, that no rational person will 


and so on 


jdeny the justice of that opinion 
| however, the drama—the legitimate drama—is looking up. There 
| have been no less than three successful plays, of sterling merit 
produced this season, viz. the ‘London Merchant,” by Mr 
| Serle Francisthe First,” by Fanny Kemble, and the “ Hunch- 
back,” from the fertile pen of James Sheridan Knowles. Th 
first mentioned I have not yet seen, and the second was laid aside 
before I arrived here, to make room for the Hunchback, so thatit 
is only of the latter Lean speak. It is, in my opinion, a very 
original and delightful performance; and though from the more 
'stage the strong and almost harrowing interest of Virginius or 
William Tell, 1 think, as a poetical composition, ay, and as a 
drama, it oughtto rank above either: [say as adrama, for thougha 
very essential ingredient certainly, still, the main meritof a drama- | 


tic work does not depend, even ina secondary degree, upon an in- || 


tensely interesting narrative or striking situations, else would 


yours, the New-York Mirror—the insatiate consumer, in former | some of our most vulgar, tawdry melo-dramas rank above Mas- 


Amid all this political uproar, 


singer, Beaumont and Fletcher, or old Ben Jonson; nor would 
Hamlet, with its mass of inconsistencies for a plot, ever have be- 
come the most popular of English plays: no, it is the beautiful ab- 
stract pieces of morality, of contemplative wisdom and mild philo- 
sophy ; the rich veins of descriptive poetry ; the sportive sallies of 
wit and fancy ; the bold and sublime flights of imagination; the 
shrewd and casual delineation of all the various modifications of 
human character, that form the chief charm of our fine old Eng- 
lish dramas, and of the dramas of Shakspeare above all others. 
It is often, and very unjustly I think, made a matter of censure 
in an author, that the characters merely talk, while the story of 
the piece stands sull. What matter if they only talk to the pur- 
pose? The real grievance is, where they talk an “infinite dea! 
of nothing,” merely to eke out a certain number of acts: or be- 
cause the author could not write in that nervous, condensed style, 
absolutely necessary for even the more abstract passages of the 
drama. A remorseless modern playwright could with ease do 
Hamlet intotwo acts, and without the least difficulty, compress the 
business of “ As you like it,” into one. I hate your bald plays 
from which a sentence cannot be gleaned, unconnected with the 
progress of events. The interest excited by mere narrative 
alone, is of the most ordinary and common-place kind. Now I 
by no means wish to insinuate by all this, that the story of the 
Hunchback is uninteresting; on the contrary, it ts sufficiently so 
to fix the attention of the spectator from the rising to the falling 
of the curtain, and that is all that is required. The plot is very 
simple. A young lady, (Julia,) ward to Master Walter, grows 
up to womanhood, imbued with all the innocence and simplicity 
which is supposed exclusively to belong to those who have always 
taken their food in the country, with what justice we will not stop 
here to inquire. She becomes affianced to a very worthy fellow, 
(Sir Thomas Clitford,) and preparatory to her marriage is 
brought by her guardian up to town. Here she finds her inno- 
cence and simplicity, like old fashioned country garments, very 
much out of place, and she therefore casts them aside, and be- 
comes quite a Lady Townley. Her lover dislikes this and remon- 
strates—she retorts—they quarrel, and, in the whirlwind of her 
Fortune now 
plays Clifford a slippery trick, and he finds himself a beggar, 
and is obliged to become secretary to the very lord Julia is en- 
gaged to marry In this capacity he is the bearer of a letter from 
his lord to her, and here a very fine scene takes place. Her 
smouldering passion for Clifford bursts forth with a vehemence 


passion, she gives her consent to marry a lord 


not to be controlled; she agrees to es¢ pe W ith him, but is pre 

vented by Master Walter, (the Hunchback who, howeve r, in 
the end, turns out to be her father, and a man of substance, and 
matters are of course arranged to the satisfaction of all parties 
You will doubtless soon have the play at New-York, and, with 
the exception of Julia, will be able to enact it as well as it has 
been done here; for though Knowles spoke what he set down for 
himself in Master Walter, with sense and spirit, yet, as was to 
be « xpect d, he is totally destitute of the grace and polish of a 
practised actor. Perhaps you will not get any one to play Clif- 
ford with the quiet propriety of Charles Kemble, though you may 
easily find some one who willimpart more fire and interest to the 
character; but where you are to finda Julia at all comparable to 
Miss Kemble, 
splendid piece of acting. There is an excellent part for Clara 
Fisher, (Helen,) if she chooses to play it 


I cannot conjecture J have seldom seen a more 


Thetwo following extracts are worth the room they will oc¢ upy 
and will give you some notion of the style of the play 
The town 
Nine times in ten the llow thing 
Where what ngs are naught to what they show, 
Where merit’s name laughs merit’s self to scorn 
Where friendship and 
The tenants of men’s hearts, lodge in the o 
And tongues alone Where littl virtue, with 
A costly keeper passes for a heap, 
A heap for none that has a mely one! 
Wher n makes the law—your umpire wl 
You bow to, whether it has brains or not 


townsatl 











ToclaponW 1, Whiel tot ear the jes 
Where, to pass current, vou mustseem the thing 


ers think, and not 





Your simp it ndes 
The following has something m« 


the mere imitation of peculiar phrases 
to Julin; who says he cannot love her, having known her but a 


re in it of the old masters than 
It is Clifford’s answer 


few hours: 
iv but a moment, still Tsay T love you 








s 

Love's not a flower that grows on the dull earth; 
Springs by the calendar, tiust wait for sun 

For rain; matures by parts, must take its ime 
To stem, to leaf, to bud, to blow. It owns 

A i boasts aq ker seed! 

vy und see it not: and lo! 

E 

{ 


vou look the peerless flower is up 
| Sateen 





au int e vir i 
She says a gallant of the town cannot love a simple country 


virl; he answers 





In joining contrasts lieth love's delight. 
Complexiot tature, nature, t eth it 

Not with their kinds, but with their opposites 
Hence hands of snow in palms of russet he ; 

The form of Hercules affects the sylph's 

And breasts that ease the lion’s fear-proof heart 
Find their loved lodge in arms where tremors dwe!!! 
Haply tort n Afric’s swarthy neck 

Hath Europe s price less pearl been seen to hang 


That makes the orient poor! So with degrees 
Rank passes by the circlet-graced brow, 
Upon the foretiead bare of notelessness 
To print the nuptial kiss! 
But enough of theatricals. I went the other day to the Roya! 
Academy's annual exhibition of pictures at Somerset-hous¢ 


There are one thousand two hundred and twenty-nine of them! 
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ET 
Your countrymen in London have been inexcusably idle. Newton 
has only one picture, (and that one a portrait,) and Leslie two. 
The principal magnet of attraction last year was Leslie’s scene 
from the Merry Wives of Windsor; the lion of the present ex- 
hibition is “‘ Knox preaching before the lords of the congrega- 
tion,” by Wilkie, whose quiet unaffected style and natural humor 





have become so well and widely known, through the medium of, the Westminster Review. 


engravings from his pictures, to be met with every where. In 
this picture the painter has successfully taken fresh ground: it is 
a fine, bold, vigorous effort, and most distinctly tells its own story 
Leslie’s time, I regret to say, has in one of the two instances been 
wasted (excepting as far as money is concerned) in painting a 
family group, of no less than eleven of the “ nothings of fashion,’ 
all very well dressed, graceful gentlemen, and pretty, lady-look- 
ing women I admit, but of no earthly interest to any one but the 
parties concerned. The other has a general, almost a universal 
claim, upon attention. It is a scene from the play of Catherine 
and Petruchio, where the madcap husband is threatening the tailor 
Petruchio. Braved in mine own house with a skein of thread! 
Away, thou rag, thou quantity, thou remnant 


Or I shall so be-mate thee with thy yard 

yu shalt think on prating whilst thou liv’st 
» ec, 7, that thou hast marr'd her gown 

Tailor. Your worstiip is deceived: the gown is made 

Just as my master had 

Grumio gave order | 

Grumi. | gave no order; IU gave the stuf. 

The feigned anger and truculent manner of Petruchio is admi- 

rable; and pretty, shrewish Catherine’s exhibition of spite and 

pettishness not less so. The shrinking, frightened tailor is in- 








» } 
made 


deed “a rag, a quantity, a remnant,” and forms a fine contrast to 
burly-headed Grumio; who, in his vulgar eagerness to exculpate 
himself, is almost upsetting the table. It is a pity, almost a dis- 
grace, that a man who can so well understand and execute the 
conceptions of Shakspeare, should be called upon to wast his 
time In mere portrail-painting. 

There is little more worthy of note, I think, that I can tell you 
Oh! they say ‘“‘ extremes meet’”—Robert Owen and Parson Ir- 

















' combat ; and we moderns, when we do take it into our heads to * Comforts for twa, Geordie,” was the concise request 
reverie, must come to something absolutely extraneous, or else so He disappeared, and soon returned with slippers, lined with 
vulgar as to have been considered too low to think upon; ergo, linsey ; an ominous-looking jug, of the species called “ monkey,” 
the “philosophy of a pair of heels” would have as just a title to and a couple of solid tankards, on whose bright sides gleamed a 
the admiration of ail philo-philosophs, as an errant discourse tasteful crest. Crossing the room to a beaufet, which filled one 
upon the stars, or a metaphysical one admitted into the pages of corner, he produced some clean pipes, with a small package of 

well-laid tobacco; handing then from a crypt near the fire-place 

Mais au revoir, My antecedent traveller was walking an @ well-worn snuff-box, of the goodly size of Voltaire’s geant t 
easy pace, and I trode in his steps thankful for such a guide; if / 
he bobbed streetward, I bobbed streetward; if he bobbed wall! 
ward, I bobbed wallward; thus avoiding those concussions which twa,” and after I had exchanged my boots for the linsey-slippers 
give rise to more temper than comfort I took a cursory survey of the room 

I philosophized. Judging from his heels, which were brightly ' 


atiére, he retuured, closing the door with the least possible noise. 
While mine host was assiduously arranging the “ comforts for 


The first object which attracted my notice was a large oaken 
polished and armed with brazen foundations; from the hem of, book-case; on whose ample shelves were piled large antiquated 
his cloak also, which was nicely covered with braid; and also, Volumes, and a few of more modern dress; on the top were two 
from his well-brushed pantaloons, which hung beneath his cloak, | busts of marble, much smoked, apparently heads of maids and 
the person before me was a good husband with a good wife, a’ fawns; back of these, against the wall, was a brown rusty gun 


handsome estate, and every thing to make this life comfortable of an inch and a half calibre, curiously adorned with rough fret- 
! 


he must be a happy man, who, attending to his profession durit e work in silver; a large uclaure of the Maxwell plaid hung on 

the day, retired to his wife, friends, books, and wine at evening., one side of the book-cas« Some fishing-tackle and sporting 

I thought him to be a middle-aged man, for his step was firm, accoutrements were dispersed around 
I | 


without the elasticity of youth; I thought him to be a happy man, mentioned beanfet, which, desecrated from the use of the costly 


In the corner was the fore 


| he hem'd so good-humoredly ; I thought him to be a gentleman, china and ancient plate, was filled with pipes, tobaceo, pamphlets 
he carried his head so knightly 
pace for a while he appeared to be sensible that he was dogged, mine host's ber Over the mantel were su nded three por 
and first slackened, then quickened his tread; perceiving, at last, traits; one Wasa sturdy ol 
that I followed his motions, he turned. He was a Scotchman; | | drapery, evidently a production of the Holbein school; the second 
swore it from his pleasant gray eye and sandy hair, not to say | Was the portraut of a pleasant-faced lady, in the couf and ruffle of 
any thing of his neat vest of Maxwell plaid. I met his gaze, the! 
which was pleasant, though he meant it to be pettish, with one, male, apparently twenty; a melancholy expression was thrown 


After pursuing this dos-a fishing-lines; and was, in fact, a of the odds and ends of 


smoke-faced veter n stiff armor and 


ist century; neur ths hung a fresh painting of a young fe 


equally sood-humored: he smiled, apologetically, observi over the face, although the artist had evidently striven to force a 


A deuced comfortess day mile on the pale» re of the damsel; her hands were folded 

‘* Not at all,” said I, (for 1 felt original.) “ not at all: I love a |, and there was a somethi yy urly bewitching im the straieht 
stormy day: all my good feelings gather round my heart to kee] of her mild eye A framed sampler hung between the two 
it warm; and I can truly say, 1 never fee! so well towards myself, W! ws of the apart: {; asl leabinet of polished oak was 

















ving have taken a large room in conjunction, where the one pro- © my fe llow-men as I do on a day like this under a! The w ws Were shaded with curt - of plaid cot 
pagates the doctrine of circumstances and the non-responsibility ** Weel, weel, young mon, I like mu le your kindly spirit; and | tor nd supported by rough ¢, where the thistle was 
of man, the other that of the “ unknown tongues” and direct spi- I believe that when ye are sae comfortable yoursel’, your heart! scored into a halfexistence by some doughty Ci a My eye 
ritual inspiration. I met the worthy parson the other day, in com-  dpneezns towards — cllow-creatures Mair and mair gain returned tothe pensive face over the mantel, and I fell int 
pany with Miss Hall, the principal “unknown tongue,” who was lis very true,” said I, “1 never love mortals so well as wher reverie 
discoursing, as I passed, very fluently incommon Enelich. Iknow ¢¥ery thing around makes m feel des e; itis then f turn eve My tl is wer nterrupted by a loud pop, and I saw 
not what her inward rifts may be but her outward ones are of © & Stranger, and could take him to my bosom with as ready ’ K fit is wayt The white froth streams 
the most ordinary and aninviting description Horse-racing is heart as if I had known and loved him for ye l mor | ver th of iy « hast offered me one of 
gradually improving and Satan Montgomery (the ape of Milton guessed he had sorrows at his heart that my sympathy cou ' ver tanka ' ' 7" vale, “the like of whic! 
has given warning, by advertisement, that he intends inflicting “5SU*5* } shad never t way adown the Frith o° Solway 
another of his voluminous sacred poems upon the public Cc He _— med touched After has Guns 8s h of the best ale Dever taste 
Weel, young mon, what think ye o me; hae I the look « und ted our I quite a papester for a youth) the old 
, 2 a dolor or o } ippiness ’ mt 1 vil ! ‘ 
ORIGINAL TALES. I should imagine you to be a fond father Ahappy husband {sin ye ar M the ye maun hae kenned afore this 
a a staid friend, and a rich entizen , by thet k ar on this vest and that auld re 
THE SNOW ACQUAINTANCE. Ah, young frien’, (for I dinna ken what to call y whilk I _ , : that f am a Mazx'ell: Joh: 
“Shepherd. Yet wes Pte poscectie Be ai iat dianinliatieas 1 Vivian, said I interrupt r him ' M , I it ' nae t 1 te is che juered a the 
happ 1ess, when misery, bitin’ misery, is gnashin’ at your gh.” Vivian, it isnaa’ gowd a ters; itisna a’ sun that heer t ‘ tamuda t t es wi whilk a gude Prov 
Quveer weather, this,” said I to my landlady, as, turning I like ye muckh he rejomed ane I wall tell ye that ' rappcthonicesdess tha oo irits and a hight he 
from the window where the snow was driving at a brisk pace, | ye stands ane who weat rewired gan but a cankered heart; My story, and I ken ye are too kind to be uninterested in it 
attempted to pull on my warm boot, which had been keeping sen- wha might wi’ his gowd trick himsel’ out wi’ gear and la but |) So0n ° — , os pe, twill pay wi' a plas 
ry at the fireside for an hour; “ queer weather this; and to pre ouldna buy a new h MS, NE Tey tir his wounded spirit. Ye hae | Aber n brose, and Y beefo’ Jad necookin Wha 
pare himse if for all the changes of our fi kle cl mate, one must OT sym athy in your face than I have been blessit wi’ the sight ee oe ae 2 to any J , 
e’cn Wwear a weather-watch under his nose. Yesterday Iwas ° 5¥"™ I touchit the shore o° America 1} I was born at Braemar, whilk ye ken is at the head o’ t 
ebroed without a cloak : last evening the moon was cle ar, thouch “Tam young, sir, and uninitiated in the distresses of the wor! bonr Dee; my father was a’so John Max'ell of the auld and 
eld: and toda, i'faith. it is cnowine 2 trickiv ac if winter my fate has beer kindly ist, and | have never had reason to | proud line wha ma ck afeck and fash because they drew the 
had just mad its entreé. Ti mpora mutant et ; My quaker, ¥¢¢P for cal sorrow you well know that all mortals have a | ruddy blude from twa dukes, three ear ind a score o lairds ane 
landlady interrupted my Latin, (for she does not like gibberish,) SUT ort wait Aag , SESUREND; BAY CHERST WEERS © POSES MAO; OS Wen ma 
saying, It is very true, ikka douce maun hae its bitter, and our dainty |W! repu um prine mia f ain gude will droppit the 
“ Thee knows, Vivy, that every back is made for its burden palate will find it oot where there isna Scrap. But, come alar title o Sur, becat | he, chantin a staff 0° rantin’ Rol 
and the hand that put thee here has fashioned the weather to thy) 5!" Y' hac a bittock, to spare to an auld ane ‘who ts 1 the search || ‘ ; ‘ ior a 
need.” tor consolement If naethin’ mair tt would be kind to see where sew the a ly no { er Sir Rob Max's  macaien 
“ That is a fact.” said I, more good humoredly ; (for who could I hae patehit my tent, that ve may drap in | ke a fellow-sodgers the last brea ot} father wi his « ir estate o° Max’'ell holm at 
resist the placid smile that shone beneath her plain cap; she must | “1S Weartsome warfare o the we rid. 1 will a'ways guaranty ye the age of twenty-three. At twenty-five he married my blessit 
have been a beauty in her day ;) and, revolving over sundry other lieland ale, warm slippers, and a warmer weleom« f mother Mary vwace to her banes') who inmy twelfth year gave 
things which might bring a little sunshine on my cloudy humor, I I consented cheerfully, and we soon stopped before a small ip the ghaist, and socht the God she had a ways loved sae wee! 
drew on the second boot, with a smile far more becoming toa youth neat house, where the outside showed, to a casual glance, an air, That is her ture wl ye ser von the mantel; the day she 
of ——, (I shan’t tell you my age,) than that morbid discontent of thorough comfort, without the least attempt at display. On died she laid her han’s on my } ! just the pure look you see 
which wears out the good nature of its owner without mending knocking, the door was opened by a well-clad urchin, whose broad | there, and bade me loe my Maker and my father wi’ a my heart 
an unexpected hole, clearing an unexpected storm, or warming a. face bespoke him a sprig of “the land o’ cake and we were an’ soul; aft me more tle words she closit her lips and 
cold breakfast ushered into an entry, well warmed and carpeted, provided with) went to her endl P Here | served a tear start into 
Standing awhile in front of the good orrel coal fire, in order’ a large couch and stuffed chairs, for the ease of those whose des the eve of Maxwe he wiped it away with h hoger and con 
that my clothes might inhale all the heat possible I wrapped my tiny was to “ groom the p irlors We entered the first door,and tinued 
espanwl, drew down the “tabs” of my fur cap, spread my um- I found myself in the presence of a kind-faced matron, who was I had the best education whilk could be procured at Braemar 
brella, and in a few seconds was on the pavé, braving with my| industriously forming stars, rhomboids, and parallelograms or for my father w Ina trust me in Edinbro’, and my mither on her 
best humor the headwind and the sleet chintz counterpane ; she rose at our entrance, and I was intro- | deathbed tauld ito Keep me, aboon a, trac the chiels o' the town 
Every who ventures forth in a snow-storm knows the in- duced to th ide wife Judith Twa ind a bitteck adoun the Dee, (dinna laugh at an 
convenience when the wind is a-head, of making way for wind “Who,” my host added, “ was my foster-mate in childhood,! auld ma wwe tale,) lived Esther M‘'Khay; I lo’ed her he 
ward passers; if he carry his umbrella above a c rtain line, he! and has noo come to dream awa’ the rentail o” her days1 the Jo'ed we made mony and mony times i the silent walks near 
exposes his face and breast to the storm; if he try to defend these keepin and zanin’ o’ my crouse household M Klay cottage, atryst whilk baith keepit ude faith; her father's 
sensitive parts from the hurricane, he is liable to butt the first Bowing to the curtseying housekeeper, who seemed to hav jude wasna gentle, he being the sor of an armourer at Aberdeer 
comer, thereby causing a cracking of umbrella-bones, and an efflux acquired that accormplishment, so rare with femal ilence, I y thrift he had saved a ‘mansel or twa,’ and lived on ane o' the 
of angry words o th sides. In this state of management or followed my kind entertainer to an inner room, where a |! ettiest in S nd; we lo'ed in secret, for I kend my 
mismanagement, | was passing along street; tired at last of fire invited us to sit. Mine host pointed to a wadded chair, which father, th nae sae proud as some folk, had still a winkin 
bobbing this way and that way, I found myself in the wake of a appeared to have been inhaling for an hour or two the ds ibody's tres pedigrec I keepit a little boat, and under the 
fellow-passer, who (to speak in Irish jig blarney) ‘showed a_ caloric of the three oaken that were blazing and crack cloak of ai n’ for some o’ the litte vipers o' the Dee, I drifted 
clean pair of heels ;” lower ng my umbrella, then, to the most de-, so merrily in the chimney. I showed my perfect willingness to| down ys to the quay in front o' M'Khay cottage; being 
fensive att tude, I kept on in his wake, having the hemof his cloak make myseif as much chez moi as possible, and thrusting my in my temper I ild not bear to fish alane, and Eutie was 
and his well-armed heels to philosophize upon. Now the know- feet forward, exposed their damp soles to the cheering heat. A’ s 1 boon companion, and was sae handy in baitin’ the angle 


ledge of this modern world is so diffuse, and its sources so varied, thump on the deal table with his fist brought to mine host the little that I belevit a mon couldna but be fou’ to deny himsel’ sic a 
that the trite themes of antique philosophy are absolute ly horsdu Scotch Ganymede, who first gree ted us with his chubby face bird to siti’ the bush wi him 





—— 
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“The mon my father lo’ed the maist, he wha wad eat his din- 
ners, drink his wine, and use his bed and board as if they were 
his ain, was Mark Thorndyke; oh! that mon had a de’il in his 
e’e: his very speech was worms and adders; he wound himse I’ 
around my father, shared his livin’ and his secrets, and (to use 
an old saw of the dominie of Braemar school) he was amicus 
alter ipse to him. My mither feared him. She warned my 
father o’ him. My father’s breast was pure as the day, and he 
couldna and wouldna believe that the frien’ o' his bosom was a 
treasonish mon. My mither said nae mair. Day after day, and 
night after night, they wad tak’ their guns and dogs, and gang 
awa’ frae hame in search o’ buck and fowl. TP my natal month 
o’ my twelfth year, my mither died. Mark and my father were 
I said naething; | could do naething 
Ane day in July 


mair thegither than ever 
For five years mair they were han’ in glove 
they were anglin’ i the Dee; about noon a storm arose the little 
w ave so’ the Dee erew larzer and fiercer; the winds roared and 
the water heaved like a kraken 1’ the North sea; the boat cap 
sized; my father was drownit; Thorndyke swam ashore. O God! 
I never shall forget the day when the body ° my father was 
draggit frac the bosom o’ the Dee, gnawit and hauklit by the 
fishes! I think I see it noo as it lay sae manglit 1 the shroud 1 
fronto’ the porch o' Max’ell holm Many were the tears that were 
shed by our tenants and kin to the memory o' the kind soul wha 
He lies 1’ the Max’ell grave yard wi’ a’ his forefa 
thers, and close by the side o' my reverit mither. Noo comes the 
sairest part o’ the tale. ‘The will was openit. 1 was left to shirk 
for mysel’. The estate o’ Max’ell holm, its auld elms under 
whose shade I had studied my Liber Primu 
shaw deer, mere, birds and a’, were left (my lips burn wi’ the 
word!) to Mark Thorndyke. My blude borlit at the injustice 
{ran gnashin’ my teeth to the stead where this devil incarnate 
lived. I rated him, swore and eallit on the blessit shades o’ John 
and Mary Max’el! 


mon,’ said he wi’ a sardonic grin that wouldna hae shamit Mo 


had gane 


; its hounds, horses 


Cool your blude, cool your blude, young 


loch, ‘your father has left a thing or twa mair here whilk 


He handed me twa pieces 0° paper 
' 


mayna please ye as weel 
on whilk was written i my father’s ain fair han 
Braemar, Maxwell Arms, May 17— 

“<6 This is to certify that 1, John Maxwell, bart. have ateertatn 
and sundry times, and at certain and sundry games at whist, dratts, 
palin and shovel-board, lostto Mark Thorndyke, gent. of Aberdeen 
20, 0001. in ready stocks and mone ¥; besides my whole estates of 
Maxwell Holme, manse, demesne, chattels, tenements feoits and 
freeholds ; also my dogs cattle, horses, pictures, books, plate, and 
jewels ‘*God forgive me 

‘Joun Maxwe ne, of Maxwell Holm 
* Signed and sivorn before Alex. Thrackle, 
clerk, prothonotary, & 

“ Had a waxen torch been held close upon my e’en, they couldna 
hae been mair dry and parchit than they were then; the sight o 
the cursed parchment had searit and sealit my very tears. ‘Oh! 
I groaned in my bitterness o' spirit, ‘the curses o' a the Max’ells 
be upon ye; tak’ my birthright, ye hell-hound! ‘Tak’ from the 
orphan the very sod to sleep on; close your hatefu’ e’en gin ye 
can and rest quiet ‘neath the roof o’ my fathers; God forgie ye, I 
canna Flinging at him the hateful witnesses of my father 
euilt, [ rushit out wi’ a burnin’ brow, and sat me down aneath 
aine of those trees whilk had grown wi my growth, and strength 
enit wi’ my strength. My sorrows soon found a way to run out 
in tears, and I weepit lang and bitterly. I gatherit my books 
claies, and jewels thegither, whistled to my dog Bruce, my anely 
frien’, (nae, nae, my anely frien’,) seatit mysel’ i’ my little boat 
and paddlit wi’ as light a heart as possible adown the Dee 

“T stoppit at the quay of M'Khay cottage: it was twilight. 1 
stole to the litthe room aboon the dairy, whilk Treachit by creepin’ 
up a bower o emaquefoil, until 1 steppit upon its little balcony 
*'Ettie’ John 
sweet look; (here the bright tears ran races down the chee ks of 
Maxwell:) ‘Why are your e’en sae red, John ‘The warld 
Nae, nae, John, dinna say that, for | 
A burst of 
grief easit my achin’ heart. [sat down wi’ my head restin’ on 


her head was in my bosom. She gave me a 


has deserted me, Ettic 
will cling to ye when the warld and a’ are gane 
the saft bosom o Ettie, and tauld her my sorrows. In sic sweet 
communion passit the hours tll the morn was hie t' the heave: 

and I started frae the arms o' Ettie We maun part,’ said | 


‘the warld is a’ ane to me Lam young and healthy, puir and 
cantie; Tloved you when [was rich, | winna marry when puir 
but gin God prosper me, we will be ane The saut tears fell 

abundance frae our e’en, and I canna tell the whilk wept the 
herder I left wi’ her my books and the few jewels: tied my 


lit afoot to 


bonnie boat in the boat-house; callit Bruce, and travel 
Aberdeen. Frae there f took passage to the Frith of Forth, and 
in due time enterit Edinbro 

‘Born to athtuence | wasna taucht Vv the mystery o' ony useful 
occupation, but was intendit for the bar, and was there for inex 
perieneit and wnkenn’d a the warld. [Twas fash wi’ the pen, and 
had mair than an inklin’ o arithmetic. L enterit a compting-house 
At twanty-ane | wast the house as a partner 
married Ettic 

When I returnit to the quay o' M'Khay cottage, I felt proud 
to think that Thad showit mysel’ worthy the blude o' the Max’ells 


At twanty-five I 


auld Nigel himsel’ (that’s he over the mantel wi’ the straieht 
armor on, and is the ooner o' the big blutherbuss over the bookis, ) 
wouldna blush for the spirit o’ his great gran’ child. Na, na 
the blude he spillit at Both’e!! Brig wasna mair worthy a king's 
favor than mine, Vivian 


“ After Ettie and I were ane, I wentto Braemar; my heart was 
full; I couldna breathe the air o’ Max’ell holm wi’out my mither’s 
sweet face risin’ amang a’ the trees and o’er ilka hillock. Thorn- 
dyke was dead. A’ the tenantry cam’ wi’ tears i’ their e’en to 
greet the return o’ the lawfu’ laird. Amang the rest cam’ Sandie 
Broon, wha tauld me anither horror 

‘**] were fishin’ on the Dee,’ said Sandie, ‘not a bittock mair 
than ten ells frae your blessit father, when the storm cam’ up, and 
the boat was o’erturnit. Thorndyke caught haud o’ the keel ; your 
father sank ; he cam’ up agin to the tap; I saw Thorndyke (and 
he lookit like a bogle o’ hell when he did it) strike your father 
down wi’ his ain foot; the douce John Max’ell sunk to rise nae 
mair 

“My blude froze i’ my veins; I would hae uttered blightn’ 
curses 0’ the head o’ the hell-hound Thorndyke ; but he has gane 
to render accounts to ane mair worthy to judge and punish than 
I, puir worm! 

“T willna tell ye how proud I was o’ my blushin’ bride Etne, 
but gin yew ill ~ie me that ebon box, ye shall see her (I here 
handed him a small casket of ebony, ornamented with pearl 
hual He opent d itand showed me a love ly picture, which close ly 
resembled the melancholy face over the mantel. She was in her 
bridal dress, and sitting in the bower of cinquefoil, which had 
so often been the scene of their tender love In the same casket 
was an aigret/e of pearls and diamonds; a splendid ring, whose 
diamonds formed a crest, While beneath the largest one could be 
perceived the initials M. D., Mary Douglas: it was his mother’s 
bridal ring. In the casket were a few other seals and jewels, all 
having an appearance of antiquity.) We lived peacefu’ and 
happy; my marriage was blest wi’ anely a daughter—(here he 
at the age o thirty Il retired to Max’ell holm, 
whilk [ had purchasit wi’ my ain siller, blest wi’ wealth, a wife, 


sivhed deeply 


and ane dear, dear child 

‘The rose whilk opens its velvet leavis to inhale the douce 
breeze o° the mornin’, and thraw open tts wee bosom to take in’ 
the kindly draps o dew, dreams na o’ the cauld wind o' the moun 
tain, Whilk will rush aboon it, dryin’ the dew and carryin’ awa 
its tender leavis 

My fair chiel’ I namit Esther Douglas; thereby commemo- 

ratin’ my spouse, and my mither whilk isi heaven. She grew 
fair as a lily, and promisit mony and mony happy days to me 
When she had reachit her fourteenth year her mither Esther, my 
dear Ettu ,W ham ] had wed frac my hoy hood, was laidon her death 
bed She had been lin’e rin’ more than twa years wi’ a disease i 
the heart. Ane night she awakit wi’ the heart-breakin’ words 
John, | canna live the night out; I shall di’ before the sunrise 
dinna gang for the doctor; it winna be o’ ony use ; my heart has 
been gnawit awa by the consumpuon and the last 
will gang to-night I maun see Ettie afore I di Ah! that sweet 
chiel’, she has niver causit me a tear-drap; Leouldna gieye, John 


mairsel o't 


i better gift; and still I a’ways had a fear she wouldna di wee 

her spirit is sae gentle she couldna say nay to her enemy; wateh 
o'er her, John; watch her wi’ mair than a father’s e’en; dinna 
influence her love; ye ken that you yoursel’ maun hae dit, gir 
Mark me, John, be 
mair than a father to her; noo gang and ca’ her, that I may bless 


your futher had sayit nay to the lo’e o' me 


my e’en wi’ the sight o’ her. God bless you and Ettie, Jolin l 
tossit on my claies, like a daft mon; I flew to awak’ the maid 
ind then to my Litde Ettie’s chamber; dear chiel’, she was asleep 
wi’ as douee a smile on her mou’ as wad hae glinted on the | 
o' Gabriel; [awakit her, and she went wi’ me like a tremblin’ dove 
to the bed o Esther. We arrivit there wi’ fear in our hearts 
There she lay i her angelic beauty ; there was her bright e’en, they 





expressit naithin’; there were her red lips, they movit not; there 
was her lily han’, it was cauld, cauld. Ettie turnit and weepiton 
my breast; she kent the truth; we arrivit too late; her mither 
gentle spirit had flown alaft to plead for us 1? heav'n 

A convulsive burst of grief rent the bosom of Maxwel rt 


few minutes more he was calm 


Do not,” said I, while the tears were streaming from my own 
eyes, ‘pain yourself with the recital; leave it, my friend, unt 
some time when you can tell the rest with less genet 

Na, na said he 
le (whilk ye may think too lang) the maist grievous is yet & 


lam usit to sorrow, and the part o’ my 


vn 
I kent it wasna wise to mourn the tears i’ the warld wad) 
bring her back again, sae I dried my e’en, and thankit heaven wi 
t hum'le heart that its kindness had spared me my ain Etue. 1 
ut for the best instructors 1 a’ the gentle arts a leddie should 
learn, and ilka day IT saw the dear blossom expan’ under my ain 
Ye ken a father's is a partial e ¢ but maugre that, I mau 
think the earth never held a cherub like mine Eutie. Gin ye hae 
en a mornin’ flower besprent wi’ dew, sae were the e’en o° my 
little Ettie when a tale o’ sorrow was tauld to her ear. Aften and 
it on my knee, and I hae discoursit to her o° her 


iften has she 


lear mither, until the tears wad rin down her saft cheeks 





Amang the tutors o' ace: ishments that cam’ to Max’el 
holm to teach my Ettie, and make her fit to enjoy the sweets ¢ 


this | 
hadna mair than twenty years o'er his head, when he cam’ wi 


ife, Was ane o' the name o' Burleigh—Jacob Burleigh. Hi: 


mony recommends to teach my Ettie to finger the spinet and harp 


He was unco douce and gentle in his way. and soon workit him 
sel’ in my good graces by his free carriage and witty clavers 
Nae person made himse!’ mair welcome to our table, and I lo'ed 
much to hear his rich voice while Ettie fingerit the harp. I foun 


soon that he cam’ too often. Ettie took mair lessons i’ music than 


becam’ a young leddie wha wad mak’ hersel’ glib i’ the chart and 
lexicon. When Burleigh was absent she wad sigh, and some- 
times weep; and when he openit the door her e’en wad sparkle, and 
the bright red fly o’er her cheek. While [ was present he taught 
her faithfully the gamut, the stops, and the quivers ; but, the mo- 
ment my back was turnit, the music ceasit, and 1 could hear a low 
gentle whisperin’. This wasna weel; | didna like it; besides, I 
hae seen them arm-in-arm under the arborage o’ the auld elms; 
to be sure, they had music i’ their han’s; but 1 saw them look 
aince at the music and twice at ilk ither. 

*‘] was ane day wanderin’ by the gude auld hosteltrie o 
Max’ell arms, when the landleddie, a brousie auld wife, cam’ out, 
and tappin’ me on the shouther beckonit me i’ the tap-room 

“<7 wouldna wound the ‘eelin’s o’ a worm,’ said she, ‘muckle 
mair sae gude a mon as John Max’ell; but it isna mair than right 
that you should ken a’ Ido.’ 

Sae sayin’ she led me back o’ the bar, and liftin’ a dirty red 
curtain, pointit to the scene within. I there saw Jacob Burleigh 
playin’ ecards wi’ Sandy Dribble, a puir shote o’ Braemar; his 
e’en were red wi’ anger and strong drink, his hair was brushit 
back ; and reelin’ about in his chair, he thumpit the table wi’ his 
doublit fist, till the glasses rung agin. I retirit, shockit wi’ the 
sight, tomy hame. Ettie had gane to bed 

“ The next mornin’ Burleigh sent word he couldna give Miss 
Max’ell her usual lesson, as he was confinit to his bed wi an 
ague-fit. Exte lookit dour enough. I took her on my knee, and 
rentle words as possible tauld her the scene o’ the passit 
night, and o’ my intention to dismiss Burleigh. When | had 
finishit I perceivit that Ettie had fainted i’ my arms. I callit upon 
Judith loudly ; she soon cam’ in, and brought Ettie to life wi’ 
sauts; and having put her to bed, and left her in a gentle slum- 


In as 


ber, returnit again to her household wark 
“T immediately dispatchit a servant for Burleigh. He hadna 
gane ten steps frae the door afore he met Burleigh, on his way to 
my house. I was i’ my study when Burleigh enterit 
‘You have sent for me, Mr. Maxwell,’ said he, 
servant luckily encountered me on my way to see you. I suppose 
you have some ‘auld rackie or some Aberdeen venison for mie 


and your 


to give my mind on; but the matter that I have in hand is of a 
more sé rious nature Lhave long seen, taught, and loved your 
daughter Ettie; and, thoug h 1 cannot boast of much rear, I com 
to offer her n y hand and heart; to her I know it will be accepta- 


ble, and I hope equally so to you 
Hi very leisurely took a seat, tossit doun his hat, and coolly 
crossit his legs on anither chair My blude boilit wijin me 


‘Ye miscreant'’ at length I cried, ‘ hae ye the impudence to 
propose your dirty han’ to the high daughter o’ John Max’ell ? 
What divil or what drink hae ye in your head, that ye wad dare 
to min‘le your foul fiddlin’ blude wi’ mine ? 

I am sorry ye don't like my blood Mr. Maxwell,’ answered 
but I did not know there was so creat a dif. 


ference between the son of a musician and the grand-daughter of 


he coolly Simin 
a gunsmith (Here the reptile wad quiz the origin o’ my lost 
Esther ) 
eavil with his father-in-law ; you can make me as rich as you 


It is not well, however,’ continued he, ‘ for a man to 


the Burleighs to match the Maxwells. You would not miss a few 
1 


please, and I warrant I will scrape up a baronet or two amor 


angels, old boy, to set up a worthy son-in-law, would ye 

My auld Adam were risin’ i’ my throat, but I stufflit it dour 
and askit him coolly, where were ye last night? 

He said he were seizit wi’ an ague-fit, and was confinit to his 
bed. Noo my d Adam burst forth 

Na, na, ye son o’ a fiddler, ye gam/ler, .ye drunkard ; last 

night ye lost your honor, senses, and money to Sandie Dribl 
Out wi ye! gam ler, drunkard, liar! and dinna darken my doors 
wi’ the sighto’ ye. My son-i’-law, forsooth! My son-i’-law ! 
Out wi’ ye , 


Sae sayin’, 1] collarit him, and thrust him out the door. After 


he was gane I felt muckle exhausted, and soothit mysel’ into a 
rentle slum’er. On wakin’ it was dark. I ca’ed Judith, and 
uskit gin Ettie were in her cham’er. She noddit her head, and 


osit her e’en, to sinify that Evie were asleep; for ye ken my 

auld Judith here is doom?” : 
Dumb said I 

Ay sure; doom as a fi a 1 

I said nae mair, but soon retirit to rest. The next mornin’ | sat 

cosily by the fire readin’ the Aberdeen Chron while the warn 


i reason to be siiel 


bannocks were smokin’ on the table Gang and ca’ Ettie,’ said 
l itis na aften she lags tothe break’ast. God grant she maunna 
{ ick Judith went and returnit wi’ her e’en and mou’ wide 


open, While she potnut to the chamber o’ Ettic 


| I rushit by her 
Nae Ettie were there 


ind enterit the chamber Every thin’ was 





the same as tofore. The bed was na tum'lit. A few articles 
lothin’ were missin’ frae her wardrob I faintit awa’, and 
mony minutes senseless: but the ready han o' Judith restorit! 
tomy senses Ettie wasgane. Where hadshe gane? Wi’ whon 
had she gan 

Aboot hour after e ragged | t w soilit ft r 
1 the windov 1awa Ke ( IL re I t! ! 
v Ettice It said 

Lear see you again, belo mniy parent. Tam mar 
ried d been for a mont! God f t I should bring 
sorrow on your gray hairs. Pray for me. Do not revile me. | 
um broken irted EstTuner Burieich 


Nae trace could I find 
Nae horses had been hirit 1 the village I 


o'em. Nae boat had passit Braemar 


after twal o clock 
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ravit and stampit like a daft mon, and at last settlit doun into com- 
plete melancholy. I closit Max’ell holm, and biddin’ Braemar 
‘God speed,’ wi’ tears i’ my e’en, I took wi’ me my faithfu’ Judith 
and her babie son (for Judith is a widow) and steerit for Edinbro’ 
Naething could be tracit there; and for twa years or mair I were 
travelin’ in Englan’ and the south o’ Europe. My health waxit 
puirer and puirer. Ane night I arrivit in London, and to pass 
awa’ the time, 1 went to the playhouse. I were watchin’ the 
playin’ wi’out interest, when wha should appear on the stage as 
an underlin’ but Burleigh? He was ca’ed Wilcox i’ the playbill 
I couldna mistake his strut and leer. My blude rushit to my head ; 
but I soon coolit doun, and left the house. I set mysel’ on a 
watch atthe stage-door. It wasna lang to fore Burleigh came out 
wi’ twa or three companions. He was beastly drunk; and stag- 
gerit alang like a dreamin’ mon. Puir, dear Ettie! whare was 
she? My heart was i’ my mou’. I followit him cautiously. He 
soon leavit his boon companions, and went his way to a dark 
and dirty alley, where e’en the brisk night breeze couldna allay 
the noxious fumes. He soon turnit up a court-yard. He enterit 
a murky and sordit stairway, and on the secon’ landing he enterit 
a room. I thocht! heard a moanin’. Soon after, a meek voice 
(oh how that voice thrillit through me ') said, ‘ Jacob, is that you? 
I thought you would never return. Oh dear, dear! Iam in great 
pain 
** Always grumbling, always grumbling; keep yourself con- 
tented—you might be worse off. 
‘ True, too true; I deserve to be worse off 
all this Iam patient. God forgive me 
Patient! | should like to see the time that you are patient. 
How's the brat? 
‘* He’s alive and well 
if he died 
“ Here the voice became fainter and fainter 
prayin 
claimit I 


I have deserved 
and more 


Sorry am I to say it. It were a mercy 
it seemit as if 
*‘Ettie!’ ex 
Upon a squalid bed 


ull 


I rushit in 


] could endure nae langer 
a 


my ainly chiel’, my dear Ettic 
coverit with a dank and patchit coverlet, laid a’ that remainit o 
my dear, my ain Ettie. She startit up at the sound o' my voice 
Oh heaven! I couldna believe that the puir, meagre, wae-begone 
skeleton that reachit its arms towards me It had her 
een; how sunken and dimmit. It had her hair; but how mattit 
and witherit. She lookit up wi’ a 
while a bright tear stood in her e’en 

Father, do ye forgi'e me 

Ay, Entice 


™ She said 


was Ettie 


I claspit her in my arms 
douce smile 
as | hope to be forgi’en. 
mair, but wi’ a look that would hae bribit 
died i’ my arms.” (Here Maxwell threw himself back, 
I could 
not interrupt him.) He soon continued, “‘ This was my greatest 
mang. I could hae lost the warld had the warld left me Ettie. Sh: 
dit. I hae to thank God for mony mercies 
a’ my troubles, and ye ken weel how mony there are 


nae 


angels, 


ind gave himself up to a convulsive flood of tears. 


I winna repine for 
My father, 
mither, Ettie, a’ gane wi’ the wife o’ my bosom to a better earth 
than this 

I never saw Burleigh mair 
some crime, and died 1’ prison 
the graveyard o' Max’eli holm 
ifter death 


into the 


I heard he was imprisonit for 
I had the body o’ Ettie burie« 

That is a picture o’ her ta’en 
The painter has tryit to throw her douce expression 
but he The chiel’ o 
Ettie died on my way to America. 1 live here noo wi’ na 
son but Judith to kee p me company. 
be 


in return 


face hasna tauld a’ its sweetness 


per 
lam happy as a mon o' my 
for the and they thank me 
It were unkind indeed gin after all the ble 


miseries I do muckk 
muckl 
Providence hae sparit, I couldna gie omy su 
Ye 


weepit, but I nae weepit W i’ satisfaction 


can pul 
sins 
perfluity to the starvin 


I hae 


amaist the 


heard an auld mon’s tale 
for ye 
only person wha has expressit onythin’ like symy 
1 hear the step o’ Judith i’ the entry. It is d 


when ye hae nae better way to gar your time pass, Gr 


‘hildren aroun’ me hae 
are 
athy for me 
nner time Aw tys 
ap in to see 
ine Wha will aways mak’ ye weleome 

After a sumptuous and substantial dinner, 1} 
to John Maxwell. My philosophy of the 
trodd | had augured wrong 
with the old shepherd Ye 


happiness, when misery 


food bye 


heeis Was entirely 
must n belie 
iy times think 


bitin’ m 


n down and ow ve 


may mony and me 
yeself surrounded wi sery Is 


gnashin’ at your hough.” V v 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





I pedia Americana. A Popular Dictionary, &. P ‘ Ca 
rey & Lea. lose 

Tue tenth volume of this admirable dictionary of the arts 

sciences, literature, history, politics, and biography, is received 

We believe every press inthe United States has repeatedly no 

ticed this publication, and always in the strongest terms « te on 

mendation. We do not think it can be well ore ‘ 

The Ladies’ Mag e, ar 1 Literat y Gazette Edited Mrs. Sarah J. Ms 
No. VE. Vol. V. 8v0. Boston: Marsh, Capen, and Lyon. Three collars pet 
‘ um 
This excellent work, (ever a welcome guest.) visits us regular 

ly id With a Womans quiet modesty and neatness We do not 

yw (although we should very much like to) if its subs ripuion 
list increases, if the subscribers are prompt 1 steady, and 
some Other little matters connected with the conduct of a periods 


cal; but we do know that the which Mrs 
to her readers are always sensible and interesting, and frequently 


The Ladies Magazine 
makes a most agreeable bound volume; full of pleasant things for 


irticies 


Halk presents 


eloquent and strongly written indeed 


the young, and of solid and rational information for the old. In 
looking over the pages of the number before us we find some 
lines by an old and valued correspondent of our own. We hop 
their perfume will not be injured by transplanting. Here they are 


THE wipows 


BY 


WOOER. 


MES. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


He wooes me with those honied words 
That women love to hear, 
Those gentle flatteries that fall 
So sweet on every ear 
He tells me that my face is fair 
Too fair for grief to shade 
My cheek, he says, was nev 
n sorrow's gloom to fade 


er meant 


He stands beside me when I sing 
The songs of other days 

And whispers in love's thrilling tones 
The words of heartfelt praise 

And often in my eyes he looks 
Some answering love to see 

In vain! he there can only read 
The faith of memory 

He little knows what thoughts awake 
With every gentle word , 

How, by his looks and tones, the founts 
Of tenderness are stirred 

The visions of my youth return, 
Joys far too bright to! 

And while he speaks of fudure bl 
I think but of the past 


ist 


ss 


Like lamps in eastern sepulchres 
Amid my heart's deep gloom 
Affection sheds its holiest hight 
Upon my husband's tomb 
And, as those | unps if brought once more 
To upper air grow dim 
So mv soul's love is cold and dead 
Unkle ss it glow for him 
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~We spare room for a few words on this subject 
| 


Phe cor 


ons have beer 


reluctantly, because they must be in atone of complaint 


poration have not yet done their duty. Their mot 


length been cleaned 


W. 


tardy and ineffectual The streets have at 
How long they will continue to be kept so we know not 


This landable 


hope always event was accomplished not 
it should have beer when the dreaded scourge was evidently 
rolling westward—to Neweastle, London, Paris, Liverpoo!—not 


ed us by 
rising up actually in the midst of us, then efficient numbers of 


looked 


even when it blazed forth m Canada, but when it start 


css 


und 





men began to appear with brooms the streets 
filthy The chloride of lime has been ted asa disinfecting 
agent. Is it so, or is it not If not it been so ve 
rally recommended f it why | the common cour 
sed themseives, pure hased this disinfecting material, hires 
en instantly to go throu town, along the docks, into peo 





nle's vards—especially into the dwe 








nes of the poor and needy 
in order to strew this purifyu rent uniformly and regularly 
as often as medical men might deem nece wy and over th 
whol itv? There are thousa sand thousan of peor le whe 
will never do this themselves ome are credulous, some care 
less, others poor—and the price of thi ready risen so 
probably to place it out of the rea hof many nd among them 
are those most exposed to tts attach We sh ke to see a 
man with such decision as Napoleon in tl r He wou 
not sit in his arm-chair and recon end per * todothis andt 
do that He would never rest tll he saw it ( 

Rum , ports, —Perhaps the pre { the cholera ha 
displayed the propensity noticed by our espondent below 
“ i more than usual fores We pren musing letter " 
the sul t of reports, with a few which we ve hastily t 
down on the ubject at present uppermost tn the public mind 

It’s all a take There ts noel r t ntinent 

The ma betrays the worst symptal fthe Asian plague 

None but « rants are attacked tlack ves as Ww 
a ‘ 

It is net t ( that’s settled—every man wit! ! 
must se t ! contagious at ali event 

Very few ive per shed more than the or ry i r of 
vie fo comn 1 disease thas swept t ns ar mil 
l nN I it nt it ki ¢ nd iwher 
promptly at edt 

It ld re sir try a the ocean cw 
t W nashy f emigrants, who never had itthemse! ve 
undoubte y s 1 ’ 1 i it il i 
and riv 

The I ee ne is ac tal preventive preventive ’ 
more harm than good 

Nothing is mo njurious than nostrums and panaceas ¢ 
hased at druggist every druggist ¢ ’ f m wy 

Cam hor is deleterious, and continually inha os " 
erful scent s likely to throw the body as we the t 
“onfusion, and render the former more susceptble to the disord 


therefore the public authorities advise that every individual carry 


a vial of camphor with him 


The best way to avoid this scourge of the whole human race, 


is to stay in the midst of it and drink brandy and water. Live 


generously—take good wine—diet yourself—don't drink any 
thing, and especially wine, or brandy and water 

Be entire ly careless of the disease— fly from it or you are st 
the city ‘ 


tne 


The cnty ts filthy - is thoroughly cleansed 
Go to the theatre theatre will be « 


osed 


= : 
The cholera is t wnidly abating—and increasing to an alarming 


extent at the north. It is rolling westward, and will not take 
New-York in its course—but it isin New-York. The people are 
is to be frightened—the people are not frightened 
Th corporation are indolent and guilty respecting the streets 


which they have cleared con ple tely 
The 


, 
Busin ss will not suffe rany material interruption tut 


whole town 18 1n an uproar, every one terrified to deat 


stagnated 


This is the greatest misfortune which ever happened to this 


nalion—no one need be alarmed 


GENTLEMEN—Itis really curious to observe the directly opposite 


opinions which men of sense and education form on all subjects 


Ome Since 


Even on those which are past and settled 


and all the cv 


cumstances of which he within their observation, the most strik 
ingly different conclusions are formed. Characters as we 
events are exposed to be thus regarded in various lights, so ’ 
render it unsafe to trust report 

Whata noble fellow that is!” said a friend of mine to me 


this morning as one of our mutual acquaintances passed the win 


low What a fine excellent fellow ' 
1 am always gratified to hear strangers well spoken of l 
feel as if human nature we degraded when any villany 


displayed 


Ihe Same person however met me tne next ud ar her 
me with whom I h ppened to be talkur at the time, exclau 
W hat a rascal that is How heart vid ethatm 
Which was right? I i not trouble my he i tt ma r 
but concluded the individual was very mucl Ke the rest of s 
fcllow creatures, and at ist as good a ‘ iwho abu 
him 
| am one who never pay ny at or tu 
indeed, the character of re rt ! ‘ te ty 
cerned, has been established s« omplete i l Vv meet 
ure for sayu ny ' more nt \ y her 
iprice ire Various somethin tuighatle ' i ne 
by no means unpleasant Ther have t mes when | 
think her a slandered divinity, for if ‘ ully K ofl 
tellow or two betore his time wre | ts a few mad 
logs | e upon the munity, and seatt he see« f pe 
? upon healt! nad he cer y ‘ tor i the 
evil in more ways than one, so that l \ | y 
well balanced by her virtues She ha 2, 4 | 
form some improrm thor then ¢ rele ! 
shefavorced me wit ein the liery, and? more U one 
marricad me to tlhe } tiest aml w 1 t ‘ it ‘ 
The rapidity ma tee with wi ! i ‘ ‘ V ‘ ert " 
ed, too, were quate m bole I finds f ver 
where [have not even seen the happy I e been 
the author of two or three 7 ‘ f po hich I k would 
do honor to any mar A fr he ot ‘ ‘ « to rite 
with him i Very neat r vi t Ise ’ 
be constructed, and which |, the nex ‘ my great 
raut tic “ my own proper l . he A t 
withou exp though, Lregeet Iw t 
ul i © ape Hatter Ar t { the 
ada sstum v \ hay nat who pay my 
tention, f hit f bewildered. Tndes eott t 
less ar idiere haract I ever met, w ‘ {for 
takir eve thit or i i which I Such peor 
too, not « y « ite th nal y™ borit ‘ ‘ err 
enerany caus them t rere: achat tie owt ’ 
by the time a ind probat fuct | through the 
han of several of the bene ‘ t | 
oddly enc h Phere is not wil n ht notben ‘ 
to b ev ce their re x ‘ bu feeble control over 
their f ind their ov ! ' Sic per wen he 
tter educated, live uw fearotin tr | 
le evil I cw be a falling off 4 ‘ rt 
ty w be infest wit epidemic—or t ‘ try y 
be plunged u 1 i war ome vague ¢ « , ty . 
ever brooding ove rin 
New ‘ W he attention of readers tet re t 
publication by W. Bunce, Broadway, of the beautif recitative 
and cavatina from Masar is sung by Mes. Austin on the 
only night she ha ppea Jin that characte for the benefit of 
Mr. Jone We were ruck with the be y of they sare n 
niation of the ubject, and regretted much that the undisy 
" I the fair vo thatevenu prevented our giving a 
| on her peri mance of Une opera mi nas bee the cause 
ot our not having a further o portunity of domg so The mor 
tu in question is be fully engraved by Birch, and has both 
the Freneh and Ex h wore Mr. Bunce is hkewise publish 
ing the music of the White Lady The splendid chorus, ints 
lucing the melody Re 1 Adair, 1s now before us; and, as a 
giee for five voices, would be charming in private circles Wi 
confidently recommend its being placed immediately on the piar 


fortes of our amateurs 
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THE FORSAKEN HARP. 
THE WORDS BY SFORZA—COMPOSED BY MARSCHNER. 


The harp of ma-gic num-bers hangs si-lent and un- Oh, wane) Sane that 
’ ce 
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= —t— = Oo | Its silken bands are faded, its chords are snapping fast, 
2. I hear them in the night time, and soon shall hear the last $ 
EEE | —— | Oh, thus in sorrows aching, 
as The heart-strings feel death's stroke, 








a 
fin gers, 'T will an-swer to a-lone. 








But, till the last is breaking, 
Who knows that one is broke ? 


3 
| But hark, the harp’s strings murmur, they thrill against the wall, 
The minstrel'’s eye is on it, his step is in his hall; 
| Farewell its tones of sadness, 
Farewell its faded bands, 
j It swells again with gladness, 
i} Beneath its master’s hands. 


4 

| Thus, when returns the loved one, affection’s bosom throbs, 
And in his smiling ppyenense forgets its lonely sobs $ 

| But should the hopes that heave it 

| Win no responsive thrill, 

Though warm the flutterer leave it, 

| Twill soon grow cold and chill, 





MISCELLANY. | 


GLEANINGS FROM THE MEMOIRS OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
TRANSLATED FOK THE NEW- YORK MIRROR 


the breaking up of the council over which she had presided, turned || During the American war, a general officer in the service of the 
the conversation upon the subject of women, female sovereigns, |) United States, advanced with a score of men under the English 
and the duties of their sex and rank; and then applying her gene-|| batteries to reconnoitre their position. His aid-de-camp, struck 
ral reflections to herself in particular, she told them she hoped to | by a ball, fell at his side. The officers and orderly dragoons fled 
The general, though under the fire of the cannon 


Tue conflagration of the scaffolds intended for fireworks for) guard herself all her life against weaknesses of the heart; but | precipitately 


the celebration of the marriage of Louis XVI. is generally 
known. Amidst the distracted multitude pressing on every side 

trampled under the horses’ feet, precipitated into the ditches of 
the Rue Royal and the square, was a young man, with a girl with 
whom he was in love. She was beautiful; their attachment had} 
lasted several years; pecuniary causes had delayed their union ;| 
but the following day they were to be married. For a long timy 
the lover, protecting his mistress, keeping her behind him, cover 
ing her with his own person, sustained her strength and courage 

But the tumult, the cries, the terror, and peril, every moment in 

creased. ‘1 am sinking,” she said; “ my strength fails—I can 
go no further.” “There is yet a way,” cried the lover, in de 

spair; ‘get on my shoulders.” He feels that his advice has been 
followed, and the hope of saving her whom he loves, redoubles 
his ardour and strength. He resists the most violent concussions 

with his arms firmly extended before his breast, he with difficulty 
forces his way through the crowd. atlength he clears it. Arrived 
at one of the extremities of the place, having set down his pre 
cious burthen, faltering, exhausted, fatigued to death, but intoxi 

eated with joy, he turns round; it was a different person! another 

more active, had taken advantage of his recommendation: his 
beloved was no more! 


” 


The empress Maria Theresa was left a widow at an age when 
her beauty was yet striking. She was secretly informed of a 
acheme projected by her three principal ministers, to make them 
selves agreeable to her; of a compact made between them, that 
the losers should not suffer themselves to be infected with any 
feeling of jealousy towards him who should be fortunate enough 
to gain his sovereign’s heart; and they had sworn that the suc 
eessful one should be always the friend and support of the other! 
two, The empress, being well assured of this fact, one day, after 


| more ambitious than gallant, gave up their projects for ever | 


| men were printing it; and the speech, composed and pulled off as} 


that if ever an irresistible feeling should make her alter her reso- 
lution, it should be only in favour of a man proof against ambi- |} 
tion, not engaged in state affairs, accustomed and attached only |) 
toa private life, and its calm enjoyments—in a word, if her heart 
should betray her, so fur as to lead her to love a man invested with | 
any important office, from the moment he should discover her sen-| 
timents, he should be contented to resign his place and his influ-| 
ence with the public. This was sufficient: the three ministers 
Franklin appeared at court in the dress of an American culti-| 
vator. His straight unpowdered hair, his round hat, his brown 
cloth coat, formed a contrast with the laced and embroidered coats, 
and the powdered and perfumed heads of the courtiers of Versailles. || 
Th.s novelty turned the enthusiastic heads of the French women l 
Elegant entertainments were given to Doctor Franklin, who to the 
reputation of a natural philosopher, added the patriotic virtues || 
which had invested him with the noble character of an apostle i 
of liberty. At one of these entertainments, the most be autiful |) 


| woman out of three hundred, was selected to place a crown of} 


laurels upon the white head of the American philosopher, and || 
two kisses upon his cheeks. When the news of his death arrived | 


jin Paris, in 1790, a society of printers met in an apartment of 


the Cordeliers convent, to celebrate a funeral festival in honor |! 
of the American philosopher. His bust was elevated upon a|| 
column in the middle of the room. Upon the head was placed a H 
civic crown; below the bust were compositor’s cases, a press, and 


other emblems of the art which the sage had cultivated. While 
| 


one printer was pronouncing an eulogium upon Franklin, work-| 





fast as uttered, was copiously distributed among the spectators || 
brought together by this entertainment. 


approached the wounded man to see whether he had any signs of 


life remaining, or whether any help could be afforded him. Find 
ingthe wound had been mortal, he turned his eyes away with emo- 
tion, and slowly rejoined the group which had got out of the reach 
of the pieces. This instance of courage and humanity took place 
at the bate of Monmouth. General Clinton, who commanded 
the English troops, knew that the Marquis de la Fayette generally 
rode a white horse; it was upon a white horse that the genera! 
officer, who retired so slowly, was mounted: Clinton desired the 


leunners not to fire. This noble forbearance probably saved M 


de la Fayette’s life, for it was he himself. At that time he was 
but twenty-two years of age. 
’ ; — 
Translated and versified for the New. York Mirror 
SPANISH PROVERBS. 
If you a gentleman would know, 
’Tis he whose deeds proclaim him so 
If thou from quarrels keepest free, 
Thou never canst a witness be 
What fathers miserably acquire 
Their sons will throw into the fire 
With spectacles and locks of gray 
Love seldom can be made to stay 
With very many war pursue, 
To council go with very few 
A word's a thing that flies away, 
But writing may be made to stay. 
Who idle is when fortune shines 
When she departs the first repines 
If youth had wisdom, age had power, 
Nought would be wanting for an hour 
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